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WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


Cootrna your heels in a vestry is about as tedious 
away of passing the time as mancan know. More 
tedious for me, however, than for Stephanus ; 
for Stephanus is bridegroom, and has plenty to 
think about, whereas I am only groomsman. Yes, 
to-day, my friend Stephanus leads to the hymeneal 
altar Fanny, the lovely and accomplished daughter 
of Blank de Blank, Esq. ; and in his anxiety not to 
keep that fair lady waiting, Stephanus has dragged 
me down to the church full half an hour too 
soon, and is now wearing out the time and the 
parish carpet by walking about the vestry in a state 
of nervous trepidation pitiful to behold. 

We are waiting for the bride. 

Now, I am accustomed to these things. It is 
not the first time by many that I have waited in a 
vestry upon a business like the present—don’t mis- 
understand me, I mean only as second; never, 
never as principal—so I am merely bored ; but 
Stephanus, the hero of the day, is, of course, pain- 
fully nervous, and well he may be. It is not 
calculated to calm a bridegroom’s feelings to 
be told by the parish clerk—a man of icy com- 
posure himself—that ‘the men are always the 
nervousest on these occasions,’ nor for the beadle to 
suggest, that ‘a mouthful of water would do a 
power of good” Stephanus is a man of hasty 
temper ; a parish clerk is always an irritating crea- 
ture ; all the better feelings of a man’s nature incite 
him to assault a beadle whenever practicable, so I 
interfere, and in playful mood desire of Stephanus 
his opinion as to the advisability of being married 
under chloroform. Stephanus’s wrath, diverted 
from the officials by this sally, is at once directed 
against me; and advising me at any rate to try 
not to make a fool of myself, he resumes his 
walk, indignant. Of course, were a reasonable 
creature to give me so offensive an answer as 
that, I should consider it necessary to take the 
matter up; but as a man on the very verge of 
matrimony can scarcely be looked upon in that 
light, I smile significantly at the beadle, and stroll 
into the church. I there observe, what I have 


often noticed at weddings before, that many of 
the pews in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
communion-table are filled with women, most of 
them middle-aged, but some older, and some 
few younger. 

‘Who are those people in the pews there?’ I 
inquire of the beadle. 

‘ Well, sir,’ says the beadle, ‘if they ain’t your 

? 


y 

‘Certainly not, I interpose hastily. 

‘Then,’ continues the beadle, ‘they’re people as 
takes a interest—a general interest in matrimony. 
We always has plenty of ’em at every wedding.’ 

A general interest in matrimony! Here is food 
for philosophical reflection. What kind of persons 
can they be who take such a general interest in 
matrimony as to attend strange weddings for the 
mere pleasure of witnessing the ceremony? So I 
call Stephanus, and, to divert his thoughts, point 
out to him the middle-aged occupants of the pews, 
give him the beadle’s answer, and then ask him 
what kind of people he supposes them to be. 

‘What kind of people!’ replies Stephanus in a 
savage tone, the presence of these uninvited wit- 
nesses seeming to displease him highly: ‘why, 
broken-down bridemaids, of course.’ 

Now, although this reply of Stephanus is un- 
doubtedly quick and pertinent, and one which 
reason and sanity could scarcely so prosperously 
have been delivered of, yet at the same time it is 
offensive—very offensive. I can’t conceive of such 
a creature as a broken-down bridemaid. Bride- 
maids, I remark to Stephanus, are fairy things— 
sweet, gauzy, charming beings—roses in the rose- 
bud garden of girls—all that can be dreamed of as 
pure, and blissful, and ever young. I assure 
Stephanus that for my own part I could as easily 
conceive of an old angel or a passé cherub, as of a 
broken-down bridemaid, and I venture to suggest 
to him that such a phrase as the one he has made 
use of comes with peculiar impropriety from a 
man in his position. 

And yet I confess to myself—for Stephanus, like 
the poor craven bridegroom in Young Lochinvar, 
says never a word, but betakes himself to a side- 
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aisle, which he paces more like the miserable ghost 
of a beadle than the happiest of men—I confess to 
myself that there are a few things even about 
bridemaids that I could wish reformed. I could 
wish, in the first place, that | would not 
come up in such numbers as to fill one’s house, 
and compel the proprietor to sleep at a hotel. 
But let that pass. I could wish that they 
would not make such a terrible fuss about a 
wedding ; and that they would not consider the 
bride and themselves as the only important per- 
sonages in the business. I could wish that they 
would not make a point of reminding you, by every 
word, look, and gesture, that the whole sex is doing 
you an enormous favour in allowing you to marry 
one of them. It is not generous to keep you so 
constantly in mind of the obligation under 
which you lie ; if, indeed, it be an obligation, of 
which, however—— But that point I will not 
discuss, I could wish that they would devote the 
days immediately preceding the wedding to some 
other amusement than that of pertinaciously snub- 
bing every male thing that approaches them. We 
don’ to be so watched, upon my 
word, we don’t. We have no wish to sit upon 
bonnet-boxes ; we have no evil designs against the 
bride’s veil ; we have no intention of maliciously 
destroying bouquets. What the actual advantage 
of having such flimsy useless things may be—— 
But that would bring on quite another question. 

I could wish, too, that they would talk of the 
bride in a different manner. I don’t want to put it 
offensively, but to me it is nauseating, abso utely 
nauseating. Why on earth do they always 
her ‘ poor thing?” Why never mention her name 
without appending ‘poor dear?’ Poor dear Fanny, 
indeed! It strikes me that poor dear Fanny may 
consider herself very fortunate. What more would 
she have? Stephanus is a decidedly pon 
man—six feet in his stockings—fine head of 

i average shot—first-rate with the gloves 
—swims like a fish—hits well to square leg. 
What more would she have? The man’s a 
paragon. But that’s the way with bridemaids. I 
will be bound that the bridemaids of that pretty 
little irl who made that undeniably good 
match wi i Cophetua, called her ‘poor dear 
thing,’ and bade her ‘never mind, but try to keep 
up’ Try to keep up! Now, did os god ever 
know a bride who didn’t keep up? J never did. 
But there ap to be a delusion rooted in the 
bridemaid mind that it is rather the thing for a 
bride to exhibit a of faintness, and that it 
would be only nice of her to faint clean away. Why, 
I remember an occasion when a bride astonished 
me by her composure. She stood perfectly upright, 
as firm as a rock, and surprised everybody by the 
calm and ready way in which, to use a theatrical 
phrase, she the business, and by the clear 
and audible voice with which she disposed of the 

. The ceremony over, she imparted to her 
Pies in the vestry that really being married 
was not such a terrible affair after all, dashed 
off her signature, took her husband’s arm, and 
walked to the carriage in a style that won the 
commendation of all the anal a and sent 
the beadle into such a stupor of admiration that 
it was necessary to nudge him twice in order 
to draw his attention to his fee. Now, mark! 
Wilfully shutting her eyes to facts, a bridemaid, 


in answer to an approving observation of mine | th 


upon the calmness of the bride, said that I was 
quite mistaken about the matter; Jane’s calm- 
ness was merely forced calmness, poor thing 
(observe, ‘poor thing’ still) ; that she was the most 
nervous creature possible; and that at one part 
of the service—namely, when r Jane's eye 
first caught sight of the ring, she (the bridemaid) 
was on the point of springing forward with the 
scent-bottle, as she feared for a moment that it 
was impossible for so excitable a girl as dear Jane 
to keep up any longer. 

What enormous nonsense is this? Is there 
anything to be ashamed of in going with calm- 
ness through a ceremony to which these youn 
ladies have been looking forward for conmat 
After so many dress-rehearsals—every wedding 
in which a lady fi as bridemaid is merely 
a dress-rehearsal for her own—it would be 
strange indeed should the actress break down. 
Why such pride in shewing that they are the 
weaker sex? Why flaunt their infirmities before 
our eyes in this fashion? It is so absurdly unneces- 
sary ; for, as I have just said, brides never do break 
down after all. A bridemaid may declare that her 
principal was on the point of fainting, and may 
assure you that she herself is certain to faint when 
she is married ; but let that important event come 
round, let her once don the bride’s veil and orange 
blossoms, and the pretty little braggart dare not 
faint for the life of her. She turns craven at the 
last moment, and behaves as she should, simply 
because she cati’t screw up her courage to behave 
as she should not. After this, the appearance of 
faintness that is sometimes assumed in the v 
isa mockery. It imposes upon nobody ; and if it 
is affected, as I suppose it is, in order to make up 
for the failure at the altar, and to redeem the bride’s 
character in the eyes of her bridemaids, it is simply 
labour thrown away. After failing on the stage, 
it is only provoking derision to act the part again 
in the green-room. It is no good, ma’am, at all. 
Your ladies may press round you, and tender their 
services officiously ; but, be assured, though they 
affect sympathy, they are no more imposed La 
than the pew-opener, who of course is incredulous 
to the last degree. 

I could wish, again, that bridemaids were not all 
so wondrously alike—in behaviour, of course, Imean. 
The Fates forbid, O Emilia, that I should compare 
thy roses and lilies, thy starry eyes and raven locks, 
with the saffron complexion and hair like the 
fringe to bed-hangings of —but I abhor person- 
alities ; or thy Juno-like contour, Paragona, with 
the corporeal twists of—but beshrew me if I name 
her. No, what I mean is, that in their conduct, 
in their mode of being bridemaids, so to k, they 
are all so much alike. The reason is plain enough. 
They copy each other on principle. They go in 
for tes imitation. Indeed, so exactly does one 
bridemaid resemble another, so ectly similar 
are these six or eight at St George’s to those six or 
eight at St James’s, that I feel convinced—though 
I aah never yet been able to lay my hand upon it— 
that there is some book on the subject, some Bride- 
maid's Manual, some How to be a Bridemaid, which 
contains a table of rules. In no other way can I 
account for the astonishing sameness, the strange 
want of originality, that is characteristic of bride- 
maids. There must be some work of the kind, 
and the rules contained in it must be much like 
ese 
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Rule 1.—The bride’s party having arrived at the 
church, the bride is conducted by her father to 
the altar, where the bridegroom awaits her. The 
bridemaids follow the bride closely ; and directly 
the bridegroom comes well within it is the 
duty of every bridemaid to fix upon him the most 
reproachful glance she can summon up. Let her 


picture to herself the dragon that used to feed | th 


upon blooming young virgins ; let her do her best 
io inary the groom the dragon, and the bride the 
unfortunate Nog he let her get all that into her 
eye, and if the fellow do not quail—— 

Rule 2.—The principals being paraded in front 
of the altar-rails, the first bridemaid hands her 
gracefully fo: arranges a fold in the bride’s 
veil. The second bridemaid then returns the 
bouquet to the first bridemaid, intimating, as she 
does so, by a glance of commendation or an approv- 
ing nod, that the first bridemaid has only done 
her duty, for that the ceremony could not possibly 
have been proceeded with had the veil remained as 
it was. 

I have known cases when the first bridemaid 
arranged the veil without handing her bouquet 
to her companion. This mode of proceeding, how- 
ever, is not only less graceful than the former, but 
it also es a —_ of selfishness on the part of 
the first bridemaid ; a greediness of glory strongly 
to be deprecated; a desire to draw the eyes of 
the spectators upon herself alone, to the exclusion 
of her sister-bridemaids. 

Rule 3.—The service fairly commenced, it must 
be the earnest effort of every bridemaid to look 
only at the bride; to indulge no vain curiosity as 
to how the bridegroom bears it; to let no stray 
lances wander towards the msman ; but 

ing the eyes and the attention solely upon the 
bride, to assist her in keeping up. 

This is no idle conjecture of mine. I was 
informed the other day, by a young wo fresh 
from a wedding, that Sophia, the first bridemaid, 
had never taken her eyes off poor Clara from the 

inning of the ceremony to the end: this in a 
tone implying that, in the er’s estimation, 
Sophia was a model bridemaid. On the other 
hand, I have often heard some such remark as: 
‘Did you see So-and-so staring all about the church, 
and scarcely looking at poor Celia? Wasn’t it 
cruel?’ I must confess that to look at the bride- 
groom must be a great temptation. If he is 
nervous—and he generally is—what a triumph 
for the sex! That great strong man, his v 
beard quivering with agitation, mumbling out his 
words in jerks like a boy who doesn’t know his 
lesson, and all on account of that little girl! 
What a triumphant thought! what a compliment to 
woman! what a proof of the superiority of mind 
to matter! A great temptation, no doubt; but 
Duty says, Look only at the bride ; and Taste adds, 
that if the bridemaid can manage to do this through 
her tears, it will add greatly to the effect—will 
produce much the same pleasing result that words 
spoken through music produce in a melodrama. 

Rule 4—The ceremony over, the bridemaids follow 
the new-made wife to the vestry, and then and there 
kiss her, one after the other—the first bridemaid 
leading off, the second following, and so on. 

Rule 5.—After the salute, the bridemaids form 
up, cluster, “Es fashion, about the bride, so that 

may stand, like a little queen in the midst of 


her court, to receive the kisses and congratulations 
of the outsiders—her father, and mother, and people 
e bride then signs, and is put into her carri 
and the bridemaids’ duties ar ended. They have 
accompanied their friend to the very verge of the 
honourable estate; they have ed her cross 
e stream; they are not yet to cross; she has 
passed over to the care of another than they ; let 
them not linger, but take their wedding-garlands 
and their—seats, and away to the breakfast. At 
this stage of the p i the marvellous 
similarity that I have mentioned as existi 
vanishes away. The woman may be seen thro 
the bridemaid. They now admit of classification, 
and may be fairly divided, I think, into three 
sets, as thus: bridemaids engaged, bridemaids 
disengaged, and bridemaids disappointed. 

With regard to the first of these classes, I 
remember, at my cousin Agnes’s wedding-breakfast, 
being — at the silence of Chaucer Jones. 
He—a fellow of most excellent fancy—he who is 
wont to set the table in a roar—sat quite chap- 
fallen; not a word to throw at a ; not one 
halfpenny worth of wit to an into e deal of 
champagne. What could be the reason? Was he 
ill? as he in love? Was he in debt? No. 
Chaucer Jones was sitting between two bridemaids 
engaged. Oh, she is ing of her smiles, is the 
bridemaid engaged! Her manner is distant to a 
painful degree. She exercises none of her charms 
upon you; she wishes you to understand that she 
is another’s ; she is so confoundedly anxious to give 
you no encouragement, that at times she is simply 
rude. The greater her beauty, the more utterly 

tinguishing is this behaviour. Your efforts to 
conversation, become 


upon her fascinations. Accordingly, she restrains 
them so carefully, that her smiles, like dogs in the 
dog-days, are string ; and 
her glances are so cold, and her answers so curt, 
that, far from falling in love with her y 

ou are lost in astonishment that another sh 
ee had the audacity to do so. There is but one 
way to thaw the coldness of the bridemaid engaged : 
lead her to suppose that you are yourself e 
or, still better, married, and she will be a di 
girl in a moment. 

But give me class two. The bridemaid disen- 
gaged is the bridemaid for me. Oh, at the wed- 

ing-feast may my lot be cast beside her! She is 
in the land of hope. In her case, there is no jealous 
Intended to be thought of. The world is all before 
her where to choose. I care not much how old she 
is, or how young—within reasonable limits. I’ve 
known them precociously fascinating at fifteen ; 
I’ve known them maturely —— five-and- 
twenty. I care not whether she is dark or fair, tall 
or short. I take them as they come, and am thank- 


ful. I-prefer them pretty—greatly prefer them 
wuatip--San I have known so many who were more 


| 
more and more feeble ; and at last you sink back 
in your chair, silent, crushed, hopeless ; feeling as 
if you were sitting on the shady side of an ice 
or as if, like the wedding-cake, you had been la 
frosted—but not with sugar. Her reasons for 
this conduct are sound enough. She is engaged to 
another, and she wishes to save you the disappoint- 
ment which you will assuredly suffer in case you 
fall in love with her—a misfortune she too hastily 
considers certain, unless she puts some restraint 
Wiihh 
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indebted to the mind than to the face for their 
charms, that I lay down no positive rule about this. 
They are all delightful at the wedding-breakfast. 
There is something about that banquet, particu- 
larly if her neighbour at table have taken some 
part in the marriage business of the morning, that 
seems to exhilarate a bridemaid strangely. It’s 
not—pshaw, no !—it’s not the champagne. That’s 
a vulgar error. I have sometimes thought that it 
might be the cracker bonbons, but even they are 
not sufficient explanation. There is much that is 
exhilarating, no doubt, about those lively con- 
fections; but these exalted spirits are due to 
something nobler, something higher than crackers. 
It is the feeling of having been in close proximity 
to something rather dreadful ; of having watched 
the passage of a friend along a perilous path, that 
the bridemaid herself may have to tread some 
day ; it is this, combined with the consciousness 
of white lace and bouquets, and the ibility of 
herself being the next victim ; it is this that does 
it. It is the joy of the second at the breakfast 
after the duel ; danger past, honour satisfied, and 
nobody killed. 

The third class is that of the bridemaids dis- 
appointed. These are bridemaids who have been 
engaged, but whose engagement, through their 
own fault, or through the perfidy of man, has 
been broken off. They must be looked upon as 
a sort of bridemaid widow, and, as such, must be 
regarded with apprehension, and talked to with 
caution. They combine, to some extent, the rather 
matronly air of the bridemaid en with the 
youthful vivacity of the bridemaid disengaged, 
and are remarkable no less for their urbanity to 
the male sex, than for their asperity to the younger 
and prettier part of the female. ey are disagree- 
able from their too apparent desire to be agreeable, 
and, though often pretty, unattractive, because of 
their too great eagerness to attract. Like the ser- 
pent tribe, they seek to fascinate their prey with 
the eye, and, like the cat tribe, love rather to catch 
their victim by surprise, than by hunting him 
fairly down. They affect to have acted as bride- 
maid at but one marriage before in their lives, yet 
tell you the minutest particulars of a dozen. They 
tell you that speeches have quite gone out at 
weddings, but try to incite you to propose the bride 
and bridegroom. As breakfast proceeds, and the 
champagne circulates, they hint to you that man 
is deceitful. They pull crackers eagerly, and laugh 
bashfully at the motto. After pulling one with 
the man on the other side of them, they whisper 
to you that he does it so awkwardly. If they have 
pretty hands, they shew you a ring on their finger 
that was given them by a dear friend now no more. 
They then sigh, and bite the corner of their hand- 
kerchief ; after which they hint to you again that 
man is perfidious. They like lobster salad, and 
eat of creams and jellies. When break- 
fast is over, they wonder what people are going to 
do now, at the same time evidently knowing all 
about it. As they leave the room with the rest of 
the ladies, they look back at you, and shake their 
head. This means that man is very perfidious. 
They are of bridemaids the most dangerous, the 
most subtle —— 

But hold! Here comes the bride’s party at last. 
Here they all come. Now, Stephanus, my boy, 
collect your faculties, take a good long Breath, 
and be ready. There she is, the heroine of the 


day ; and, upon my word, now I come to look 
at her, there is a good deal to be said for you, 
Stephanus. You are not entirely without some 
show of reason on your side, Stephanus. She 
really is very pretty, and the wedding-dress suits 
her capitally, and uncommonly becoming is the 
rather frightened look—and yet not exactly 
frightened, either—with which she advances 
leaning on Blank de Blank, Esq’ arm. And 
very well he looks, too, the old boy. And —— 
Ah, there you are, my beauties! Isee you! I’ve 
been thinking of you. Two, four, six, eight! Very 
gee pretty, indeed! Ah, Araminta, my 
ove, it will be for you to have bridemaids of your 
own next week, won't it? Yes, he’s just behind 
you, in one of the pews—No. 60. Don’t look 
round now. Think only of poor dear Fanny, you 
know. Do as you would be done by, Araminta; 
as you would be done by, my dear. Aha, Cecilia, 
I see you! You’re nervous, Cecilia; you can't 
deny it. Your smile shews it; smiling always 
shews it. Well, it’s your first experience of 
bridemaidship, and you look very nice ; upon 
my honour, you do. But don’t smile, my pet; 
behave like Constantia. She doesn’t smile. On 
the contrary, she looks so serious, that I half sus- 
pect she is thinking of the time when she thought 
she was —— ‘Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
together’-———_ Oh, I your pardon, 1’m sure 
—‘ gathered together” Yes. 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


Any one whom business or pleasure has caused to 
be at sea by night—even though but on a voyage 
from London to Leith—can scarcely have failed to 
notice, especially in the summer-time, the number 
and brilliancy of what seem to be glow-worms 
shining under water. As the floats of the paddles 
have struck the water, sparks have been beaten 
vigorously out of it. The wake of the vessel, all 
seething and boiling with foam, has been lighted 
up with a general illumination of sea-fires, and as 
far as the eye could see astern, there has been one 
long ‘ milky-way,’ studded with little pale stars. 

if the voyager have asked any of those whom 
long’experience has made familiar with the appear- 
ance, for an explanation of it, it is ten to one he 
will have got no satisfactory answer. Familiarity 
even with the wonders of nature will, in many 
minds, breed only lack of interest. They know 
the fiery sparks as things which are, and which 
have been ever since they sailed the sea, but the 
reason why they exist, or the causes which produce 
them, never inquired into; perhaps 
‘through lack of culture and the inspiring aid 
of books,’ perhaps through that faculty of taking 
things for granted which attaches especially to 

imaginative men. 

If the traveller have extended his travels further 
a-sea, and have watched the sea-fires within the 
tropics—about the Brazilian coasts, in the East 
India seas, in the Pacific, in the Gulf of Cariaco, 
or in mid-ocean, he will have seen a sight he never 
can forget. The sea one sheet of flame, in parts of 
a greenish colour, in parts of a pale yellow. The 
heads of the waves one blaze of light, as they 
tumbled and rolled their foamy diamonds about in 
greater profusion than ever did my Lord of Buck- 
ingham let fall his at King James’s levées. Over 
the bow, where the water is cloven by the sharp 
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cut-water, all is aglow. Along the sides, which 
fling back the waters rejected by the forepart, 
the crest-falling waves glare with angry eyes 
as the ship tumbles them over, acting towards 
them as flint acts towards steel. All around, the 
sea seems on fire, and the sickly pale light shinin 
out at a time when ‘night makes a weird soun 
of its own stillness, and the imagination is prone 
to conjure up fantastic shapes and creatures, when 


The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burns green, and blue, and white, 


it might be thought that the demons of whom 
Columbus’s crews feared the malevolence, were 
holding their revels, their Walpurgisnacht, on the 
bosom of the sea, and that this pale light which 
shone around was the lantern guiding them to 
their orgies. Here and there, a patch more bril- 
liant than the rest, now and again a dark unillumi- 
nated piece of water, relieve the sameness of the 
general incandescence ; and where the sea is 
troubled by the movements of its inhabitants, or, 
still more, by the passage of ships—those creatures 
iy and rude—it shews its sense of the intru- 
sion by a more than wonted display of brilliancy, 
and hurls its harmless lightning with much mag- 
nificence. The wake of the ship is one sea of 
liquid fire. Unless one has seen it, he is apt to 
think the language describing it extravagant and 
exaggerative ; but any one who has sailed the 
intertropical seas will know that words cannot 
adequately tell the glory of the sight which there 
meets his eye, when the conditions of the weather 
most favour the display of the sea’s phosphorescence. 

We have spoken of Columbus — | his hardy 
crews. They saw what we mention, and must 
have been greatly impressed by its grandeur ; but 
they were by no means the first who had noticed 
it, at least in other latitudes. 

Pliny speaks of it in connection with a class of 
Meduse which shewed a light when rubbed against 
wood. He also says how he noticed a glow on 
the Thrasymean Sea (Lago di Perugia), evidently 
referring to the same thing. ian, in 300 a.D., 
speaks of light, which he attributed to sea-weed ; 
but Amerigo Vespucci is commonly recognised as 
the first observer of the common phosphorescence, 
though the two Arabs who, in 868 a.D., travelled 
to India and China, and whose story Renaudot 
translated in 1733, say: ‘When this sea (Von 
Harkand) was much agitated, it struck sparks like 
fire’ Don Juan de Castro, in 1541, reported that 
off Massana, in the Red Sea, ‘la flotte se trouva 
entre certaines tiches fort blanches, qui jettérent 
des flammes aussi vives que des éclairs,’ and that 
in a place where there were twenty-six fathoms of 
water. John Davis, from whom Davis’ Strait is 
named, noticed a bright light in the water of the 
North Sea. In 1673, Martens saw the sea sparkle 
at Spitzbergen. Rumph, in 1680, saw it at Am- 
boyna ; oak 1708, the Jesuit Bourzes wrote of 
the same thing seen off the Brazils and coast of 
Malabar. It has been reported at different periods 
as being in the lagunes of Venice, along the coast 
of Norway, off Mozambique, and finally in all parts 
of the world. 

Lord Bacon, in 1620, gave an account of light- 
yielding creatures, and in it he refers to the family 
of the Medusze (Medusa hysocella) in rather a 
curious way. He says that Meduse are heated 
foam, and that as a burning glass through heat 


becomes opaque and luminous, so air and water, 
although of themselves a yet, united 
as foam, become opaque and shining. This obser- 
vation, strange as it sounds, is perhaps not very 
odd in the writings of a philosopher, who, a 
giant of intellect, and endowed with wisdom far 
beyond his fellows, at times let fall the most 
unguarded expressions, as when, in speaking of 
the attraction of iron to a loadstone, he says: 
‘Tron, by a particular property, moves to the load- 
stone ; but if the iron be heavy, it drops its affection 
to the loadstone, and tends to the earth, which is 
the proper region of such ponderous bodies, 

y and varied have been the reasons given to 
account for the phenomenon of phosphorescence. 
Papin thought it due to a chemical combustion of 
sea-salts, while, at the same time (1647), Cartesius 
suggested that it was caused by the mechanical 
friction of finely-divided sea-salts. The Jesuit 
Tachard, in his voyage to Siam, saw the glow 
on the Southern Sea, and said it was due to the 
absorption of the sunlight by the sea. De la Voie, 
in 1666, noticed three different kinds of creatures 
which he said were radiant. He wrote an account 
of what he had seen, and of his reflections on it, to 
Auzout at Paris. Auzout discredited the deductions 
drawn, and told his correspondent that the light 
was due to phosphorescent slime, and not to animals 
at all. About the same time, Robert Boyle dis- 
covered a very significant fact; namely, that rotten 
wood and dead fish were luminous when exposed 
to the air, but were not so in a vacuum, tho 
they glowed again when air was reintroduced. 
1684, Boccone wrote of the light given out by rotten 
fish and by actiniz in the harbour of Ancona. 

Worms, in 1709, offered this extraordinary state- 
ment and explanation : ‘ Within the tropics, the 
sea during the whole night seems dotted all over 
with sparks, the cause of which, without doubt, is 
to be found in the salt and saltpetre of the sea- 
water, which, by strong agitation, ignite and 
become shining. After the sun’s setting, there 
often comes a t crowd of little weak fires out 
of the sea, which vanish. This perhaps is due to 
the heat of the sun, which strikes an innumerable 
number of finely-divided fiery spirits into the 
water during the day; these unite with one 
another in = oon. and make these little 
ightnings on their departure. 
1741, Thomas examined a minute 
sea-worm, under his microscope; and from this 
time onwards, the part played by living creatures in 
the illumination of sea-water was more thorough] 
understood. Anderson, in his voyage to Iceland, 
discovered the Oniscus fulgens, a new light-giver ; 
Adler, a Swede, found three new sorts in the 
Chinese seas; Adamson noticed fish, crabs, and 
smaller things, brilliant at Goree ; and Baster, who 
in 1760 reported on the light seen in the sea of 
Dutch Zealand, and who got to separate the light- 
giving creatures from the water they floated in, by 
filtering them repeatedly through fine blotting- 

per, distinguished three infusoria and four anne- 
ids among the remains on his filter. 

Le Gentil saw the light in the waters of Mozam- 
bique, and attributed it to electricity set in action 
by the rubbing of the ship against the particles of 
water; and his theory was at first adopted by 
Franklin, though he afterwards gave it up, when 
the subject was brought more fully unter his 
notice in London. 
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Canton, an Englishman, and a great student of 
marine phenomena and marine animals, in 1769 
came to the conclusion that all sea-fish in the pro- 
cess of decomposition emitted light. This more 
than half-truth, and Robert Boyle’s whole truth 
about the necessity of oxygen to enable dead 
matter to glow, and the discovery by Priestley and 
Scheele, in 1774-75, that sea-water absorbed a 
certain small quantity of oxygen from the common 
air, served more than anything else to set up that 
theory, which is at once the most reasonable and 
the most in vogue. Commerson, in 1773, was 
beside the mark, but only beside it, when he said : 
‘La phosphorescence est dite & une cause générale, 
celle de la composition des substances animales, et 
surtout des cétaces, des phoques, riches en matitres 
huileuses.’ 

Forster, in 1778, wrote an account of his vo 
round the world, and in it he gave out, as the 
result of his observation, that there were three 
sources of light—l. Electricity evolved by the 
friction of the ship on the water; 2. True phos- 
phorescence from dead animal matter in the sea ; 
3. Living animals with light-bearing apparatus. 
Various other theories, more or less true, were 
started and received, but the question was so far 
off a satisfactory solution in 1806, that the Society 
of Savants at ‘Menten resolved to offer a prize 
for the best essay on ‘The Cause of the Phosphor- 
escence of the Sea.’ On this occasion, the different 

lanations were thoroughly gone into, and the 
subject was put well in train for further and more 
definite handling. This handling it had from 
Banks, Macartney, Gilbert, and Tilesius ; and in 
1814, when the account of Humboldt’s travels 
su _ as enabled Ehrenberg to bring the results 
of his close observation to bear upon the informa- 
tion supplied in such a manner as to establish, 
upon firm ground, a doctrine which fully accounts 
for this wonderful phenomenon. 

It seems that free electricity has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. The passage of a stream of 
electricity through luminous water has not been 
found to increase the light, nor has the electro- 
meter become at all unsettled in its neighbourhood. 
The theories founded on the agency of electricity, 
therefore, which, in the infancy of electrical scien 
were of necessity allowed to pass unchalle an 
which were indeed exceedingly plausible, have 
now to be abandoned. 

The phosphorescence of the sea is due to two kin- 
dred causes, one being the _ emitted by certain 
living creatures which have the faculty of becoming 
luminous—a faculty incidental to the discharge of 
their vital functions; the other being the light 
given out by the bodies of the same creatures 
whilst undergoing the process of decomposition. 
Which of these exercises the larger share in illu- 
minating the ocean, is yet uncertain, and the point 
is not, perhaps, very material ; but, what is more 
to the purpose is, that among the former are to be 
found three distinct genera, subdivided, in the case 
of infusoria, into almost infinite species. These 
three genera are the Acalepha (Meduse and Cyanee 
families) among zoophytes, certain mollusca and 
infusoria. 

Of the a or Sea-nettles, the Mammaria 
scintillans is the most remarkable. It is, when 
fully a no larger than a pin’s head, and yet 
has a lustre which makes it almost as brilliant as 


red, such a flood of light was shed on the | Ocean 


the brightest star. It is more especially an inha- 
bitant of the tropics, and is a great contributor to 
the glory which the sea in those latitudes has over 
the waters of colder zones. 

In 1814, Tilesius distinguished as many as 
twenty-eight sorts of meduse, mollusca, and infu- 
soria, which were light-yielding, besides enume- 
rating nineteen crustacea which had the same 
property. But this is far from being a correct 
estimate of the lustrous creatures. It is not known 
how many they are, and though more accurate 
ideas can be formed of the numerical strength of 
the two kinds first mentioned, it seems to be no 
exaggeration to say that the light-giving infusoria 
are innumerable. 

Ehrenberg to keep two luminous infu- 
soria, taken from the Baltic, alive at Berlin for two 
months, and he was enabled to make very close 
observations upon the conditions most favourable 
to the manifestation of their powers. He found 
that when they were exhausted, and ceased to emit 

ks, they renewed their flashing on the addition 
of acids or of alcohol to the sea-water in which 
they were living. In the photocharis, he discovered 
a cellular structure of a gelatinous character inter- 
nally, which some to 
electric 0} of the gymnotus and to 0; an 
of it he anes ‘When the photocharis is 
in each cirrus a kindling and a gleaming o 
separate sparks may be observed, which — 
increase, and at length illuminate the whole cirrus, 
until the living flame runs also over the back of 
this nereid-like animalcule, making it ap 
under the microscope like a burning thread of 
sulphur with a greenish-yellow light. In the 
ia hemi , the number and position of 
the sparks co md accurately, at the thickened 
base, with the larger cirri or organs which alternate 
with them, a circumstance that merits special 
attention. The manifestation of this wreath of fire 
is an act of vitality, and the whole development of 
light an organic vital process, which exhibits itself 
in infusorial animals as a momentary spark of 
light, and is repeated after short intervals of rest.’ 

From this, Humboldt deduces the existence of a 

eto-electric and light-generating vital process 
in other classes of animals besides fishes, insects, 
mollusea, and acalephe, &c.; he contrasts the 
conditions necessary to the development of lumin- 
osity in the glow-worm and other insects surrounded 
by air, with those accompanying the exhibition 
of light by sea-animals; and considers that the 
former may be due to the chemical composition 
of the luminous fluid effused, while the latter is 
due to a magneto-electric agency. How far these 
speculations may be borne out by facts, it is not our 
intention to inquire. Suffice it to say, that living 
creatures of infinitesimally small dimensions are, 
in the exercise of their vital functions, very large 
contributors to the beautiful phenomenon under 
consideration. 

But sometimes, even with high magnifying 
power, it is not possible to discover any animal- 
cules in the glowing water ; and yet, where a wave 
breaks in foam against a rock or the side of a ship, 
flashes of light become visible. This ap to 
due to the fibres of the 
especially of the mollusca, which are diffused in 
great abundance through the water. 

Humboldt says, that after bathing at Cumana, in 
the Gulf of Cariaco, his 


body remained 
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“ah 


in parts, from the bright fibres and membranes 
which stuck to them, and that these did not lose 
their light for some minutes. When the enormous 

uantity of zoophytes and mollusca which animate 

e tropical seas is considered, it will not ae 
wonderful that the water should be alight with the 
phosphorescence from their decaying bodies, even 
though the fragments are so minutely divided as 
to escape the unassisted human — 

eS ent with the Medusa hysoce hes e 
Tu against a board, may be repeated with a 
of the — ; and the so 

ill regain its orescence on the application 
of friction by the = finger, . 

It would seem that in contact with the air— 
perhaps even the small amount of oxygen dis- 
covered by Priestley in sea-water, is sufficient to 
favour the operation—the a matter is 
made to give out a ———— ydrogen, which 

eams with a faint light, and constitutes, in fact, 

e phosphorescence observed upon. Boyle’s expe- 
riment of excluding the air from decaying luminous 
matter, and so extinguishing the light, and again 
kindling it by the readmission of oxygen, would 
seem to favour this idea ; and if the idea be correct, 
then the light derived from decaying animal 
matter may be said to be given out by a process of 
respiration in the ocean itself, akin to that by which, 
in the a their vital functions, its inha- 
bitants also shine. After several days of calm 
weather, the face of the water has been noticed to 
be more brilliant than in rough weather; and on 
these occasions, it may be suggested that the light 
is rather due to the decaying matter which is being 
breathed out, to the purification of the water ; 
while the luminous appearance observable at other 
times, is the effect of violence and agitation on 
living animals capable at all times of emitting 
light, and more especially inclined to exercise their 
power when the medium in which they float is 
tudely disturbed. 

To these two causes has been traced the wonder- 
ful — which is not inaptly described as 
the Phosphorescence of the Sea. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XXIII.—CLOUDLESS. 

‘Waar will it cost to print, is a reflection often 
occurring to literary men, public characters, and 
persons of benevolent intentions.’ And never did 
advertisement speak more truly. What passion in 
ancient times answered to the modern desire of 
appearing in print, I know not; but if nothing 
occupied its place, human nature cannot be alto- 
gether what it used to be. There are few things 
more touching than the first attempts of a youth to 
make his ideas known to his fellow-creatures 
through the medium of the printing-press. Mothers 
and others are affected almost to tears by the lisp- 
ings of a little child endeavouring after articulate 
speech, but in reality this is a far less moving 
spectacle. There is a host of female relatives, and 
perhaps even a devoted male or two, eager and 
willing to help the prattling infant, and anticipate 
its meaning ; but the young author has every man’s 


hand against him, and (in general) most espe- 
cially those of his own household. The literary 
prophet has no honour among his brethren; he 
is not an author to his valet-de-chambre, nor 
to anybody else. The public, he is assured, are 
in no want of his lucubrations, and the editors 
will not give him a chance of disproving the 
fact. Of course, the editors are in most cases 
perfectly right. The world of readers (in spite of 
what it suffers, as it is) owes them an enormous 
debt of gratitude ; they are its natural protectors 
and guardians. They are the barriers which close 
the floodgates of hundreds of thousands of private 
mental reservoirs, and confine them within their 
legitimate limit—manuscript. Were these re- 
moved, an intellectual catastrophe would occur 
similar to the inundation at Sheffield. We are 
much inconvenienced, even as matters are, by a 
number of shallow turbid streams, which had (we 
humbly — much better be sealed up ; but if all 
the people who clamour or cringe for room for 
their effusions in this or that periodical, were 
admitted thereunto, the —_— would be 
frightful. The public—that is, the small portion of 
the human race who were left to be readers only— 
would in such a case rise as one man, and destroy 
all printing-presses. 

I do not speak of the publication of Books, 
because the publishers are a class of persons 
fully capable of taking care of their own interests, 
and will 1 not undertake anything—no, not though 
the Muses should seek Paternoster Row in person 
to beseech them—whereat Jupiter Mudie shakes 
his honoured head; while, as for publishing at 
one’s own expense, young authors are, providen- 
tially, almost always poor. Moreover, if a wishy- 
washy book does get published, nobody need read 
it ; whereas, in the case of a periodical, one takes it 
in ‘for better for worse ;? and having paid six 
months’ subscription in advance perhaps, one likes 
to have one’s money’s worth out, even if the lite- 
rary fare set before us be not of the best. But 
though editors, as I have said, are to be praised for 
what they do, or rather for what they decline to 
do, yet it is certain that now and then they make 
a mistake, and the victim of their error suffers 
cruelly. It was of him (or her) I was thinking 
when - this chapter ; of the young man (or 
woman) of genuine talent, who believing, with 
justice, in himself, cannot gain a single convert to 

igh-flying writers upon this subject, that this young 
a Soe sense of a particular ‘ mission,’ which, 
somehow or other, untoward fate will not permit it 
to fulfil ; it is sufficient to say that it yearns after 
something which seems, and is, unjustly denied 
it. The young are permitted to entertain a little 
vanity. dne pities the fate of the beautiful princess 
shut up in the lonely tower with nobody to admire 
her loveliness; and why should we not compas- 
sionate the unknown writer, vainer than hs 
of the beauty of his ee thoughts? Vain 
as a girl, did I say ? a girl is in that matter a very 


hilosopher compared with him ; a girl, too, may 
me an old woman without a tinge of the 
weakness left in her composition—I know a dozen 
such honest wholesome dames myself—whereas 
the true Writer is always vain to the very last. It 
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of his talents shall never leave him, for otherwise, 
sensitive to blame, to ridicule, to hatred, as he is, 
his life would indeed be a wretched one. 

Conceive, then, such a youth, sitting up 0 

ights to compose immortal verses, that no human 
being — is destined ever to read, but which 
he confidently imagines will be one day welcomed 
by half the human race ; constructing the most 
ingenious plots, in which no living novel-explorer 

ill ever be entangled ; elaborating essays of the 
most admirable moral, and in the most Addisonian 
English ; aye, and taking more pains and trouble 
about these profitless matters than his father, the 
conveyancing barrister, or the consulting physician, 
ever put themselves to, ere delivering an ‘ opinion’ 


that brings guineas, and everything that guineas 


buy. 

is there not something to touch the heart about 
this unrequited labour, about this young toiler 
who is fed by hope alone? If it were possible to 
convince him that nothing he writes would ever 
be read, he would cease perhaps from writing 
(prose, at all events) altogether ; but this is not 
possible, and therefore he works on. Force, it is 
said, is never lost. What, then, becomes of all these 
literary efforts? Well, 1 will tell you. They will 


all serve, although useless in their present form, | th 


to suggest better things in future days, when the 
brain is seasoned, and the writer has found his 
public. But, in the meantime, surely this is a bad 
case. How many precious manuscripts has he care- 
fully written out, and folded, and addressed, and 
taken privately with his own hands to the nearest 
ce, or, if in Town, to the fated box with 
*For Contributions’ on it, at the office of the 
a whose columns he aspires to fill ; then 
wing dropped it in, having lost control of his 
own production, what a life of agony he leads! 
How he regrets not having added this, or excised 
that, or that he did not take more pains in the 
caligraphy, or that he ever dropped it into that box 
at 


This is not a laughing matter, my smiling friend, 
I do assure you. Crede . You jest at 
scars who never felt a wound ; but if your ill-luck 
had decreed that you should ‘ embrace the literary 
profession’—to use a somewhat voluptuous meta- 
_ for a very prosaic p i you would 

ow that there are few occasions more unplea- 
santly anxious than that to which I have alluded. 
When personal poverty, and—worse—the necessity 
for others, in the matter, 
you can easily perceive that the ensuing suspense 
would be torture ; but happily this i cant the 
case. Few young persons, who have to earn bread 
for themselves or others, are so mad as to put faith 
in their pens. It is quite enough to be on the 
tenter-hooks of expectation upon one’s own 
account, and with respect to praise, let alone 
pudding ; for upon the acceptance or rejection of 
the aforesaid manuscripts seem to hang future 
Fortune, Fame, and the Gratitude of one’s 
Fellow-countrymen throughout all Whether 
that poem addressed To a Falling ‘Tear (suppose) 
shall appear in the forthcoming issue of 
the Ephemeral (price twopence), is a question 
fraught, I say, with enormous aj nt conse- 
quences to the youthful poet, who buys the next 
number upon the first moment of publication, and 
tears it apart with trembling fingers that will not 
brook the intervention of the paper-knife. How 


his cheeks burn, and his eyes kindle with hopeful 
expectation; and again, how his features pale, 
ne fellow, and ‘go out, as it were, when his 
isappointment becomes certain. He searches the 
accursed serial again and again before this takes 
adn om to the wretched chance that he may 
ve overlooked the thing, that those lynx-like 
eyes of his may have nme by their desired object. 
ain thought! At last, blank Despair seizes upon 
him. What is it to him that the sun shines, or 
that the spring is coming upon the earth—all with 
him is — and winter. Desolation has marked 
him for her own—for four-and-twenty hours at 
least, after which time he ins to reflect that it 
was hardly likely, not possible, in fact, that the 
Falling Tear should have been published so imme- 
diately, and looks out with as eager longing as 
before for the next appearance of the Ephemeral. 
But if, on the other hand, the poem happens to be 
printed in the number in question (which we are 
always supposing it deserves to be), what trans- 
cendental bliss ensues! Don’t talk to me (who 
have been married these twenty years) of the first 
kiss of love ; that is very pleasant, no doubt, but 
it is a transient gratification, and you can’t carry 
it away with you, and shew it to your friends in 
e country. No, there is no rapture, take it 
altogether, for durability and cheapness, as well as 
for many other things, like that derived from one’s 
first ap ce in print. Nothing else brings the 
young blood into the cheek so merrily, and sets 
the heart beating to such a glorious tune. See 
how the young author’s eyes sparkle as he reads 
and rereads that product of his own brain, which 
shall now permeate the civilised world, cross the 
ocean deeps, and elevate the savage. He is unaware 
that the circulation of the Ephemeral is small, and 
mainly confined to the district of St Mary Axe. 
Heaven forbid that he should be disenchanted ! 
Who would be so cruel as to dispel that glittering 
vision? And which of us old stagers, hacks of 
Grub Street, to whom the sight of print has 
become as hateful as that of handcuffs to the con- 
firmed pickpocket, which of us does not wish that 
he could once more entertain such dreams? Happy 
youth, star-bespangled, flower-crowned, playing out 
thy brief Extravaganza, far be it from me to tell 
thee what a crowd of v —. who have all 
their parts to play as well as thou, and are not 
mere ‘supers,’ alas! are waiting at the wing to 
‘come in’ presently—critics, rivals, bailiffs, devils 
(Printers’ and Blue). There is no man who has 
written for publication at all—no, not though 
he should have been born correspondent to the 
Economist—but has experienced something of 
poetic elevation consequent upon his first appear- 
ance in print. The country gentleman who puts 
forth his pamphlet upon the building of labourers” 
cottages, with a view to decoration as well as 
comfort, is not exempt from this feeling, when 
the first-proof comes home from his printer, 
any more than the budding poet I have in my 
mind, although, of course, the latter experiences 
it in a higher degree. How many times, think 
you, had our young friend Master Frederick Galton 
surreptitiously sought the cottage at Casterton 
where gingerbread nuts and bull’s-eyes were issued 
in moderate quantities, and from whence also went 
forth his majesty’s mails? How many parcels of 
manuseript, and at what an expense, considering 
that the post was not as yet invented, had he 
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cast into that letter-box, as bread upon the waters, 
and found again (poor fellow), after many da 
returned through the same channel! ow he 
would leave his home before breakfast, and seek 
the windy down, in order to meet the postman, 
and rifle the —_— bag belonging to the doctor, 
that nobody should know of these literary disap- 
pointments save himself ! 

Even at Camford, he experienced a great thrill 
of joy when the Paternoster Porcupine came to hand, 
with one of his own productions among its other 
less interesting contents, although this was now 

tting to be quite a common event. At first, Mr 
, anor: do Johnson had been cruelly fastidious, and 
Mr Percival Potts had been absolutely hostile, as it 
became a sub-editor to be towards a protégé of his 

rincipal ; but P-~ both those gentlemen, 
ee men of mmment, perceived that there 
was genius as well as freshness in the lad, and that 
it was to the interest of their magazine that he 
should be encouraged. pom of life, of 
course, he had not; but he had wonderful intuition 
in place of it; while high spirits—inestimable 
gift! almost always denied to a well-seasoned 
writer, that virtue to which Dickens owes so much 
of his charm, but which poor Thackeray never 
—illumined every Page. The young man 
was not unaware of his own value ; the simple test 
of comparison, go by however partial a mind, 
ean scarcely ] one very far wrong in these 
matters; he studied the writing of the well- 
remunerated Snooks, who was in the same line of 
business, and said to himself, without the slightest 
hesitation: ‘I am a far better humorist than this 
fellow ;’ and Frederick Galton was right. He per- 
ceived, in that pleasant, chatty communication just 
received from Mr Jonathan Johnson, an invitation 
not only to London, but to Literature, so far at least 
as the Paternoster Porcupine was concerned. It 
would have been couched in very different terms, 
he knew, if he had been looked upon as an imprac- 
ticable contributor, whose importunity was about to 
become personal instead of merely peas for as 
long as a man can be kept off by a etter, there is 
comfort, but when he arrives within arm’s-length, 
he becomes intolerable. 

Mr Jonathan Johnson occupied ground-floor 

apartments in that part of Piccadilly which looks 


upon the Green Park : these consisted of a gigantic | d 


dining-room, the northern portion of which was 
always plunged in gloom; a bedroom of similar, 
proportions ; and a study at the back of the house, 
out of which you might step, if you were so 
minded, into a small conservatory, overshadowed 
by two American aloes in green tubs, and orna- 
mented by a fountain, in a female form. ‘We 
don’t know who she is,’ stammered Mr Jonathan 
Johnson, upon exhibiting these premises to our 
young friend, on the first evening of his arrival; 

‘The Anonyma,’ s' ton, 
his classical studies. 

‘Nothing of the kind, sir,’ returned the editor, 
with contemptuous indignation ; ‘I call her the 
Anomaly, because when she works she only plays. 
But she scarcely ever does play, except in winter 
for a few minutes, when the pipes burst after a 
frost. Percival Potts keeps fi tobacco in her 

itcher, because he says it’s such a place ; but 


’ve got you a lodging close-by, and if ever she 
at fortunate young 


plays, I’ll send for you. What a 


dog are you, to commence a literary life in May- 
fair ! What a future may not i iin you, a 
have money to start with, and kind friends at 
home a 

‘And in London, am sure, sir,” observed 
Frederick frankly. 

‘That is well thought of, and happily said, 
mused the editor, regarding the blushing youth as 
though he were an inanimate study. ‘ Speaks 
without a stammer, too; some people have such 
luck ; and quite as good-looking as I was myself 
at the same age. Lord! how Potts will hate him’ 

‘I am afraid that he is not very fond of me 
already, if I may judge by his letters, returned 
Frederick laughing. 

‘Well, you see, Percival Potts is an admirable 
person in many respects; but he does not like 
men younger than himself, and being of tolerably 
ripe years, that enlarges his antipathies ; neither is 
he fond of persons that are in better circumstances, 
and being a poor man, why, that gives him all the 
more scope for prejudice. Then you must be 
prepared for making rather an unfavourable 
sonal impression upon him, because he is ugly— 
he is sometimes called the Billiard Ball, being both 
“Plain” and “Spot” in one—and that circum- 
stance of course sets him against nice-looking 
oo. Whenever Potts quarrels with me, poor 
ellow, I always set it down to jealousy. But in 
spite of these little disadvantages, he’s a most 
valuable man. I know of no one who can put 
more animosity into a review. If he had never 
learned Horace (out of a “crib,” as I fancy), he 
would be more ble-as a conversationalist ; 
but I have delivered you from that for the present, 
by betting him a guinea that he does not abstain 
from quoting his favourite author for a fortnight, 
and Potts will always do his very best for a guinea 
—that’s a beautiful trait in him. He will probably 
confine himself to-morrow to his classical anecdotes. 
If you take my advice, you will listen to them 
attentively. It is our working-day at the office, so 
I will take you into the City after breakfast, and 
introduce you to my collaborateur. I have some 
writing to do before I g° to bed, so, unless you 
will take supper, I will shew you your lodgings.’ 
Mr Jonathan Johnson had. already entertained 
his young friend with a nice little dinner, washed 
own with excellent champagne, since which 
they had had coffee with a petit verre in it, 
so that Mr Frederick Galton was by no means 
in want of any further refreshment. His host 
therefore led the way to the a ents he 
had already engaged for him, which, for the 
benefit of the curious, I may as well state com- 
prised a second floor in Bolton Row. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A NIGHT-WALK IN LONDON. 


What a poem in itself, I have said, is that first 
appearance in print, which seems to some, perhaps, 
such a prosaic matter ; and what a poem, also, is 
another ordinary circumstance whic egy to 
even a ter number of one’s 
first night in London. the daytime, the 
stranger is so dazed with the ceaseless crowd 
and monotonous hum, that he has had no time to 
reflect upon the wonders about him; but in the 
summer-night (suppose), as he leans forth from 
his window, and hears the distant traffic that will 
not cease for hours yet, and looks round on 
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the countless dwellings of his fellow-creatures, 
ignorant of his hopes, and fears, and ambitions, 
and even of his very existence, how ‘the individual 
withers, and the world grows more and more.’ 

If the h etical stranger, however, has 
inaugurated his arrival by going to the Cider 
Cellars, and making a night of it, he will doubt- 
less not experience any emotion of this kind ; 
and if there is the least uncertainty about pro- 
curing breakfast next morning, that circumstance 
will undoubtedly monopolise his mind, to the 
exclusion of less practical considerations. 
I have no desire to claim more empire for the 
imagination than it is entitled to. I don’t believe 
that Bow Bells said anything whatever to Whit- 


tington about his future appointment as Lord | ing th 


Mayor. They discoursed to , more probably, 
concerning the food and accommodation he was 
likely to meet with upon the ensuing day. There 
is nothing more engrossing to a man with an 
empty stomach than the idea of getting it filled ; 
compared with which sacred necessity, theology, 
politics, metaphysics are of insignificant import- 
ance, even to a gentleman of genius. There is an 
immense deal talked and written about the superi- 
ority of mind over matter, by respectable persons 
who have never experienced hunger and thirst ; but 
vulgar in company together yet. Let the 
dogs take heart. But as for this Frederick Galton, 
with whom everything is running smoothly at pre- 
sent, it is but nat (I do assure them) that he 
should lean out of his second-floor window, and 
indulge himself in philosophical meditation. This 
London, which, to a poor and friendless man, is, I 
suppose, the most hateful place on earth, and more 
solitary than a sailless sea to shipwrecked mariner, 
is, to one who has just crossed its threshold, with a 
well-filled purse and ready-made friends, the most 
promising city out of fairyland. It is so when 
mere Pleasure is beckoning with her fair round 
arms, but how much more when Fame stands 
beside her, smiling too, but far more nobly, and 

r to present her wreath of bay-leaves, The 
golden gate stood open upon the shining road ; 
the glory beamed upon him, not from far. A 
mighty music jubilant and full, which had his 
praise for theme, seemed to salute the trembling 
ear of Frederick Galton as he hearkened -for the 
first time to that solemn roar of London. 

Then his thoughts slid back to the incidents 
which had so lately occurred to him. The confi- 
dence which Dr Hermann had reposed in —~ 
and which, under the influence of passion, he 


betrayed to M. de Lernay. He pictured to himself 


the previous meeting which must have taken place 
between those two, and how the Principal, acting 
for the best, had made a confidant of the French- 
man with respect to his young friend’s attachment 
to a person of humble birth, and to the supposed 
influence which the beautiful Eugenie exercised 
over him. He perceived how De Lernay’s pride 


had been touched by this injudicious news ; for, 


perhaps, he had really misconstrued Frederick’s 
attentions to his daughter, and at one time had 
been disposed to welcome them. 

There was some allowance to be made for the 
old nobleman, then, so far as Frederick was 
concerned. It was a characteristic piece of reven 
that he should thus have humbled him in the 
presence of John Meyrick, an eligible suitor enough, 


so far as money and position were concerned ; but 
that the father of Eugenie should have given such 
gratuitous pain to his own daughter seemed almost 
incomprehensible. Was it possible that he sus- 
pected her of entertaining a secret affection for 
the village doctor’s son, and had taken this cruel 
method at once of intimating his suspicions, and 
putting a violent end to them? Could he ever 
meet the De Lernays again, thought Frederick, 
after having exploded that bomb-shell about the 
second son-in-law? Was it possible that he should 
never more behold the kind eyes of Eugenie, or 
listen to her witching tones ; or worse, was he to 
know her as the bride, the wife, of his old playmate, 
to whom time would only bring new vices, harden- 
i e ingrained coarseness of his disposition? 
It was nothing to Frederick, so far as he was con- 
cerned, whom Eugenie married—certainly not ; but 
it pained him to think of what her life was likely 
to be, mated with such a clown; and his cheeks 
flushed, and his nails pressed hard into his hands, 
as he thought of John Meyrick. Of all the men 
from whom he had just at Camford, his 
Casterton companion was certainly the least attrac- 
tive. There were ten, twenty, thirty honest-hearted 
— 7s English gentlemen, any one of 
whom—Selby, Richards, Ackers, Swayne, their 
very names occurred to him—he could have borne 
to hear that Eugenie de Lernay was betrothed to. 
But to that unfeeling dullard! What a scoun- 
drel was this sweet-spoken, smiling Frenchman, 
who could sell his daughter to such a bidder! 
They were coming up to town, it seemed, shortly. 
Would it be better that he should meet her again, 
or not? there could be no ‘harm’ in his doing so, 
of course ; but would it be agreeable to herself? 
Somebody else, who was of infinitely more —_— 
ance to him, was also coming up to town. u- 
tiful Mary Perling would be at a certain number 
in Grosvenor Square in a very few days. 

It was not worth while making his good father 
anxious by informing him of this latter circumstance. 
As for Morrit, all confidence between uncle 
and nephew had been put an end to by the conduct 
of the former. Mr Jonathan Johnson was not the 
sort of man to be plagued with information of this 
kind—and, in short, what need was there to tell 
anybody? Grosvenor Square! He looked out 
that fashionable spot in the map of London he had 

urchased that afternoon; it did not seem far 

m his present residence, and he thought he 
would like to see the very house where his dear 
Mary was to live. There was a latch-key lying 
temptingly upon his table, and the night was 
early yet; it had not struck ten o'clock. He 

keted the key, and my his hat on, went 
own stairs; in the hall, he found his landlady, 
with whom he had already had an interview. 

‘ Going to take a walk, sir, this beautiful night?’ 
said she with fussy politeness: ‘You will find 
your candle and the matches upon the table when 


you come in. 


‘Thank you,’ replied Frederick. ee old 
lady, delightful arrangement, thought he ; nobody 
is inquisitive in town. What a there is at 
Camford about ‘knocking in’ after midnight! 
What an astonishment would there be at Casterton 
if one started out at 9.45 p.m. for a stroll! 

had taught him was that of smoking cigars, 
lit on ae he left the door-step. 
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A nice-spoken tleman) reflected the 
landlady, looking utter Any ‘but I am afraid he 
is no better than he should be. Mr Johnson said 
I wasn’t to be a spy upon him—far from it; but 
that I was to let hi ow if he got into much 
mischief, being fresh from the coun How on 
earth am I to tell? He doesn’t seem to be domestic, 
using his latch-key the very first evening. I ho 
he won't set the house a-fire when he comes back ; 
perhaps I had better sit up, for fear he should have 
taken more than is good for him. One never 
knows ; though he’s gone the wrong way for that. 
All the drinking-places are in the other direction. 
May be he’s got friends in Mayfair, though it’s 
er an odd time to call upon them.’ 
The old lady shook her head three times in a 
ious manner, and closed the door with an 
ah! expressing a whole volume of reprehension. 
Unaware of that injurious interjection, Mr 
Frederick Galton took his way up Curzon Street, 
just beginning to be alive with its more or less 
fashionable assemblies, and noisy with wheel and 
hoof, and so, by a circuitous process, reached the 
square he sought. There was nothing about the 
mansion in question peculiarly fitting the future 
abode of a Beloved Object; a couple of paroquéts, 
in the shape of two young footmen, lounging and 
laughing at the open door, seemed to give token 
that their master and mistress had relieved them 
of their laborious duties that evening by going out 
to dinner ; and grandeur and vulgarity _—— to 
hold divided possession of the place. How could 
he ever visit her there, being, as she must needs be, 
in the housekeeper’s room! Would not these 
wdered apes treat him with impertinence when 
e asked to see her? He had of such thi 
in the case of governesses, and a housekeeper’s 
assistant would be in an even less elevated position. 
Nay, would it not, indeed, be necessary for him 
to ring the servants’ bell? It is astonishing 
how these little matters affect very superior minds, 
my friends. Mr Frederick Galton, poet, author, 
ntleman, and who privately considered himself 
in the order of nobility which is called ‘nature’s 
own,’ considerably above any ordinary member of 
the House of Peers, felt quite a cold shiver as 
he thought of these things; the t iron extin- 
guishers upon either side of the portal seemed for 
the moment as though they were placed there to 
quench aoe of Love itself. e — of 7 
a ight upon a sensitive nature being suc 
as I describe, what may not a real one effect! It 
is said that the present prime-minister of this 
country owes the enmity of his most powerful 
parliamen foe to having put-upon him, long 
ago, some little disparagement. Foolish M.P. 
but far more foolish prime-minister! When will 
people of all grades learn that cleanliness is not 
next to godliness, but that civility—a tenderness 
for the feelings of others, and especially for those of 
os inferiors—occupies the intermediate place. 
'o the possession of that virtue, such as it is, 
Frederick Galton—who, I am afraid, has fallen 
into sad and deserved disfavour with many folks 
already, and will fall into more—might lay legiti- 
mate claim. He had once lain awake half the 
night at Camford, tortured with the notion that he 
had spoken roughly to his bedmaker upon the 
— day, on the occasion of her having let his 
out ; and very much he astonished that lad; 


the next morning by his sincere apologies. Sake 


the secret of Frederick’s universal popularity lay 
more in this careful courtesy—a sort of divine 
politeness, unintelligible to vulgar natures—than in 
any other of his natural gifts ; it clung to him at 
all times—even in very bad-ones—as the odour to 
the rose ; if he ever did himself such violence as to 
refuse alms to a street- , it would have been 
in terms that would be only less acceptable than a 
copper. But I believe he never had the heart 
for such an act of Spartan virtue. At all events, 
when he left Grosvenor Square that evening, and, 
sauntering into Hyde Park, was besought by a 
little beggar girl for money, he gave her a shilling, 
adding to the gift some expression of pity for her 


condition. 
Ah, it was piti 
Near a full, 
Home she had none. 


The Park, she said, was in summer-time her nightly 
refuge ; the dewy grass, or some hard bench 
— the couch upon which she stretched “her 
dish limbs. The night was fair, it was true, as 

yet, but clouds were darkening its face, and threat- 
ening rain. How frightful did it seem that this 
young creature should be shelterless! The cheer- 
ful home-lights were glimmering from a thousand 
casements within view, but there was not one that 
beckoned for her—a child whom it was the duty of 
every one to protect and cherish. Was it ne 
therefore, Frederick Galton’s duty too? 
Christianity—the words he had read, the sermons 
he had heard—no practical application? Should 
he not one day be told: Inasmuch as he had not 
succoured this little one. Considerations of this 
kind do not, of course, seriously affect the mature 
me the political economist, or the divine ; 

ut in the season of youth, there are occasions 
when they strike us very forcibly. 

The glorious company of the thought 
Frederick, might at that moment anxiously 
watching what course this mortal would take who 
had been offered such an opportunity of obeying 
his Master’s word to the very letter. ‘Suppose, 
soliloquised he, ‘I take this child, and give her to 
my agg 4 she will never take her in—that’s 
certain. e poor little creature is dirty and 
ragged, and thereby has the more claim, indeed, to 

Christian offices; but lodging-house keepers 
are a prejudiced race. To ring up a respectable 
lady at 11.15 P.m., upon the Mey hee night of my 
arrival at her residence, with the modest request, 
that she will, for my sake, accommodate—adopt, in 
point of fact—a human waif and stray like this ; 
really, muttered Frederick a logeticall , I don’t 
see what is to be done. ‘Look here, my poor 
child, added he aloud. ‘If you will call to-morrow 
at this address, I will try to do something rl 

The large blue eyes looked at him gratefully, 
but wonderingly. She knew that he meant her 
well, because he had given her a shilling ; but the 
notion of —— trying to do ae her 
was an inscrutable mystery. Her whole life long, 
comprising half-a-dozen years or so, in that 
(to some, so agreeable) metropolis, offered no pre- 
“God Frederick, taking hol 

‘M Y? eri eri ing out a whole 
pocketfal of silver, ‘but this is terrible. Have 
you no mother, father, friend ?” 

The child shook her little head, a mere tangle 
of hay-coloured hair, which would have been 
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‘a profusion of bright brown locks’ under better 
circumstances, and was evidently about to say: 
‘No, sir, when a thin squeaky treble in 

with: ‘O you wicked story, Mary Jane, to tell the 
gentleman you have no friends, when father is on 
the bench under the trees there in a hague-fit, and 
your poor mother down with the fever.’ 

These words proceeded from a boy about two 
years older than a first om dine’ if possible, 
more ragged. One brace iagonally across 
him, and secured in front by a pin instead of 
a button, did duty for both jacket and waistcoat. 
A filthily dirty shirt, and a pair of torn and ragged 
trousers, comprised his entire costume ; he had not 
even shoes and stockings, a circumstance which 
accounted for his having come upon Frederick and 
his companion unawares. 

He spoke with that whine which mendicants use 
so much to their own disadvantage, under the im- 
pression that it arouses pity, and not suspicion ; but 
the glance with which he contemplated the money 
that still lay in Frederick’s open palm, was fright- 
fully natural. He gazed at it hungrily, wolfishly, 
and with a sort of fiendish envy, as some shi 
wrecked starving man might gaze at a loaf in the 
hands of his mortal foe. 

‘Is he going to give you all that ?’ he inquired 
of the girl. en shifting his quick earnest tone 
to the Deggr-note, he added: ‘ Heaven bless you, 

ntleman. 

‘No,’ replied Frederick, returning the money to 
his pocket, ‘I am not going to give her caying oh 

—— _ says you have been telling me lies, 
ittle 

The child stood with downcast eyes, but without 
tears or change of colour. Hard words were 
given her every hour; she was even thankful 
when they fell to her lot instead of blows. The 
boy seized her roughly by the shoulder. 

* Yes, you are a fitt e liar, Mary Jane, as the good 
gentleman says. She will go a-begging, sir, on her 
own hook, for all father can do ; and she don’t give 
him the money neither, and him so ill; lying on 
the bench yonder with the hague.’ 

‘Do you mean to say he sleeps in the open air, 
with ague upon him? asked Frederick horror-struck. 

‘Ah, yes, sir, nights and nights he does—there 
he is, sir, in that little clump of trees, if you’ll 
come and see for yourself. It’s more sheltered for 
him among the trees.’ 

Frederick followed, really grieved at the falsehood 
of the little child, and pre to give something 
to the sick man. But the angels did not any 
longer seem to him to be interested in the spec- 
tacle. —_—e generosity is a very delicate 
virtue, and easily blunted. The whole affair, 
in which a few moments before his eternal 
welfare seemed to be concerned, now began to be a 
nuisance. 

The girl laid her small hand upon his coat-cuff, 
as though she would entreat his forgiveness, an 
although he did not shake her off, he disengaged 
himself from her coldly. As he did so, he noticed 
her eyes, which were absolutely distended with 
terror. 


‘Stop, boy,’ said he ; ‘ mind that you do not say 
your sister told me stories ; I don’t want her to be 
punished,’ 

‘Very well, sir, Mary Jane shan’t be beat. We’re 
close to father now, if you'll step out.’ 

Frederick qui 


at the girl, perceived, although it was far from light 
by this time, that she was making signs to him not 
to follow the boy. Her little mouth was rounded to 
a ‘no,’ although she kept silence. In an instant, it 
struck him that her terror was upon his account 
rather than her own. He stopped short. At the 
same moment, two men came swiftly from the trees 
in front, and made straight at him. ‘Run! run!’ 
cried the little girl. 

Frederick Galton turned, but behind him alread 
stood a figure which had noiselessly placed itself 
between him and the path of retreat. West- 
ward the way was yet open, but one of his 
opponents was pend running to cut him off 
from that direction. It was evidently intended 
to drive him into the clump, wherein, although it 
was by no means thick, there might be ropes 

laced to trip him up, or more robbers in hiding 
hind the tree-trunks. 

To the right, therefore, Frederick turned, and 
sped away at topmost speed. Fortunately, he 
had no oat on, and he flattered himself with 
reason that, could he once show his heels to the 
three scoundrels, they would not easily catch him. 
Not for nothi he followed the bounding 
hoo wienieel by hand over the windy Downs. 
Still, even a town-bred man may be swift for a 
mere rush, and the one who had undertaken the 
task of cutting him off had probably been chosen 
for that post on account of his speed. 

The roof of the guard-house could be seen in the 
distance just rising out of the hollow, and for that 
Frederick shaped his course. He heard a rushing 
of win feet behind him and about him; he 
believed that at one particular point, when he was 
striving his hardest, a hand was stretched forth to 
seize him, and did just graze the skirt of his gar- 
ment; but he was aware of nothing for certain 
until he came at racing speed and head-foremost 
against some soft substance advancing in the oppo- 
site direction, from which he rebounded, and then 
spun round in spite of himself like a billiard-ball 
which has got the screw on. This obstacle was a 
strange gentleman’s waistcoat. 

Not in the least doubting that he had fallen in 
with another robber—to which profession he was 
prepared by this time to set down most Londoners 
who took the air at night—Frederick began, with 
what little breath was still left in him, to vociferate 
‘ Police ! police !’ notwithstanding that the st: 
wore as respectable an appearance as a silk 
umbrella and double-eyeglasses can give a man. 
These latter, when fixed over the nose by a spring, 
generally impart to the wearer some likeness to a 
water-beetle ; but in the present case, the similarity 
was perfect. No other insect could have expressed 
such vacuous astonishment. It was nearly a minute 
before self-complacency was restored to the stout 
stranger, and pomposity reassumed her throne. 

‘Police, indeed!’ ejaculated he. ‘Upon my 
word, young man, I envy your audacity. You 
commit a murderous assault upon an unoffending 
citizen, and then call upon law to sanction 
your crime.’ 

‘Sir, replied Frederick, ‘I am deeply grieved ; 
— the | Tact is, I was pursued by robbers— 
oot 

‘ Pursued by camel-leopards,’ retorted the 
contemptuously ; ‘ there is no such thing as a foot- 
pad in existence ; the Enclosure Act has done away 
with them and their haunts together. It was your 


his steps, but looking down 
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ience that pricked you to that speed, young 
— The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth.’ 


saw them all as plain as I see you’ 
‘An optical illusion, returned the stranger 


confidently. 

‘If a little girl had not cried “ Run!” I should 
have been robbed, and perhaps murdered by this 
time.’ 

‘There is easily deceived than the 
hearing,’ persisted the stout gentleman, ‘and espe- 
cially if we are suffering from self-reproach. Bessus, 
the Pxonian, who had secretly committed parricide, 
was harassed in precisely the same manner. Bein 
at dinner on one occasion, he arose up hastily, an 
with his spear began to break a nest of swallows 
that was made upon the outside of his house, and 
to kill the young. “Why are you so angry that 
the swallows twitter ?” asked his guests. “Twitter !” 
said he. “Oh, you call it twittering, when you 
hear them thus falsely accusing me of having slai 
my father.”’ 

‘But I have really not committed parricide,’ 
urged Frederick, smiling at the strange humour of 
his new acquaintance. 

‘That is nothing to boast of, returned the other 
austerely ; ‘and besides, I dare say you have done 
worse thi Fathers are sometimes very annoy- 
ing—And now, will you please tell me the whole 
a f with the dénowement of which I am only too 

acquainted.’ 

Then Frederick explained, that being a young 
—- from the country, he had come out for his 

walk in town that evening, and had met with 
the adventure which had been already described. 
‘The little girl, insisted he, ‘had, I am sure, nothing 
whatever to do with it. She never intended, I am 
certain, to entrap me in the snare which the boy 
— into. I never saw a more genuine object of 

: Charity and very often the object of it, covers 
a multitude of sins,’ observed the philosopher 
demurely. 

‘Not in this case, however, returned Frederick 
warmly : ‘I owe my safety to that little child, I 
know. I am afraid they will take some cruel 
vengeance on her, for having striven to warn me 


of my danger. 

‘ They will give her a smack or two, doubtless,’ 
observed the stranger; ‘but that is all. The 
desire of revenge for its own sake is dying away, 
along with the other heroic virtues. ere was 
something glorious in those old revenges. That 
calix vite, caliz mortis of the Earl of Luxemburg, 
when he was poisoned by the monk in the eucharist, 
haunts one’s memory like the refrain of some 


‘I wish I could meet with a policeman,’ exclaimed 
Frederick impatiently. 

‘Then, again, there was that other Italian,’ 
— the stranger with enthusiasm, ‘who, 

wing his enemy in his power, told him that 
there was no possible way to save his life, unless 
he would immediately deny and renounce his 
faith ; which the poor wretch having done, in hope 
of mercy, his enemy stabbed him to the heart, 
killing, as he believed, his body and soul in the 
same moment. Again, Olearius tells us’—— 

‘ My dear sir,’ interrupted Frederick vehemently, 
‘would you mind coming back with me, since I 
cannot see either park-keeper or policeman }’ 


‘I should mind it very much, young gentleman. 
Have you not had enough of adventure for one 


‘There were three men,’ persisted Frederick. ‘I | night ? 


m pene furve regna Proserpine 
t vidimus acum. 

Be content with your whole skin. Either your 
three friends and the two interesting children are 
still in the clump of trees you speak of, or they 
are not—and, as I believe, never were. In the one 
case, it would be madness to retrace your steps ; in 
the other, folly. If you have given the little girl 
your address, and she is the innocent being you 
imagine her to be, she will doubtless call at your 
lodgings to-morrow ; otherwise, she will avoid 
them as she would a police-office. My way lies 
southward, and I recommend you to accompany 
me till we get out of the Park : it is only just, 
since you have delayed me beyond gate-shutting, 
that you should help me over the railings. Popi- 
lius would have almost done as much for Cicero. 

‘ Sir,’ said Frederick, ‘I am in your hands. You 
doubtless know what ought to be done better than 
I. But how disgraceful is it that Hyde Park 
should not be safe to walk in! I shall certainly 
write to the Times. 

‘You had much better write to the Unicorn, 
is the side of order,’ 
e stranger loftily—‘ cwjus pars magna sum, 0 
which it is only night to say, that I am assistant- 
editor. It is the duties of that responsible office 
which have kept me out so late, otherwise, I love 
early hours—“ small and early,” as the phrase goes, 
as Licinius Crassus loved his lamprey. Yonder 
are the railings between us and the Knightsbridge 
Road ; we must take a bee-line for that big elm- 
tree, and we shall find that three of the iron- 
heads have been removed thereabouts—I believe 
by the licentious soldiery—for convenience of 


ingress and egress. 

‘You have been belated, then, once or twice 
before,’ observed Frederick slily. 

‘Just so,’ said the stranger, ‘ mostly through 

iving benevolent assistance to persons in peril. 
sides, do you contend that there is anything 
seriously wrong in climbing over a fence, you, a 
young reprobate, with a laich-key? You remind 
me of Pope Adrian IV., who, having swallowed as 
many camels as most theologians, was choked b 
a fly in a glass of water. Come, give me a leg up. 

‘ With all my heart,’ replied Frederick, assisting 
his stout companion in the manner requested ; 
‘but there is somebody abusing us already for 
getting out this way.’ 

‘Give him railing for railing,’ ejaculated the 
stranger; ‘he is some miserable official ——— 
by a Whig ministry. Thank you, my lad; my 
lodgings are close by. Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
cantharis ; if a glass of toddy has charms for you, I 
shall be happy to offer it.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ replied Fred- 
erick frankly ; ‘but I am — too tired : 
appreciate your company this evening. 

know, however, to I 
am indebted for the kind invitation, 

‘My name, sir, will probably not be unknown 
to you, observed the stout gentleman, waving his 
hand with dignity. ‘ Hxegi monuwmentum. As a 
political writer, who has been mentioned for more 
than one borough during the present sitting of par- 
liament—as a luttérateur of some little eminence— 
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as a social companion of unexceptionable lin 
whom most persons are glad to welcome to the 
friendly board—in one of these three characters, 
I say, it is probable that you must already be 
acquainted with the name of Percival Potts.’ 


STRAY NOTES OF A HIGHLAND TRIP. 


Last season, having before me the unusual luxury 
of a week’s holiday, which previous hard and long- 
continued work had prepared me fully to enjoy, I 
turned my back upon the town, and with a knap- 
sack of considerable embonpoint, set out to the 
Highlands of Perthshire. I took no tourist’s guide- 
book to confuse me, and keep me, like the prover- 
bial ass between the bundles of hay, in a suspense 
of choice most perplexing, between two equally 
attractive routes. I eschewed the highways, beaten 
hard by the tread of visitors from the south, and 
avoided carefully every species of hotel, having had 
rather trying experiences of old of the demands 
made in such places upon the purse. By the 
way, Scotch inns are special objects of attraction 
to visitors, often rivalling the charms of the 
scenery. We remember, on one occasion, being 
much struck with the enthusiasm of a lady 
on this subject at Braemar. She left her party, 
who were loud in their praises of mountain, 
wood, and stream—on so grand a scale in this 
favoured spot—and by dint of considerable effort-— 
the length and breadth of the fashion being con- 
siderably in the way—managed to cross a stile and 
stream on the way to a rising-ground at a little 
distance from the principal inn. On being asked 
by her friends the Ln ge of her curiosity, she 
replied, sotto voce : ‘I wish to get a better view of the 
ho-tel ! 


I was conveyed to the Scottish Thermopylae. 


the Te scene of Claverhouse’s victo and 
death, by a newly-opened railway, which 1 was 


in most places, but rather enhanced its wild subli- 
mity by a viaduct, which had the same —— 
effect which the arch of a bridge has always ami 

foliage and hills. At Blair-Athole I alighted, and 


the famous Glen Tilt. The glen is a lo 
chasm, distinguished from every chen 
valley by its extreme depth and contraction, in 
some places affording only a space sufficient for the 
om of the river. Its entrance is wild and vivid 
yond description. Fancy a deep dark cleft 
between two lofty rocks, through which an im- 
petuous river roars and foams—almost hidden by a 
perfect maze of birch trees, the heavy mass of Ben- 
y-Gloe rising to the height of 3800 feet on one side, 
and on the other, mountain-heights bringing down 
forests of pine and larch as if from the very clouds, 
and you will have some idea of its grandeur. The 
west end of the glen opens out into a most beau- 
tiful pastoral district ; but on this occasion I did 
not traverse its whole length, but crossed over the 
hills about half-way. The region upon which I 
then entered was one wild waste of alpine moor- 
land, covered knee-deep with heather in full bloom, 


having all the solitude of the ocean, its monotonous 
surface varied here and there by the deep green 
hollow of some corri, rendered vocal by a tiny 


glad to find had not cut up the scenery as it does | inhale 


after having visited the Falls of Fender, I entered | Th 


stream ; or the gray mass of some towering rock, 
like a the desert. Yet it a 
—_ and pleasing poetry of its own, and it was 
elightful to turn aside out of the beaten track, 
and wander aimlessly, careless into what spot or 
recess I first penetrated. In this way I often 
came suddenly and unexpectedly upon scenes of 
ral beauty, that looked as if they had been 
idden for centuries from all other eyes, haunts of 
the fairies and the sunbeams, where one could 
linger for ever. It is delightful to stretch the 
wearied limbs amid one of the lovely oases, and 
bare the heated brow to the breeze that murmurs 
softly through your hair; to lie down on the bank 
of a tal well, and drink of its chilly waters, 
until the of the 
at your thi and enjoy your simple re 
while ou feel as in a pn Me of the Manan 
Aro you are the crimson tufts of the heath, 
heart’s-ease, daisies; and thousands of the daisy- 
flowered cup-lichen growing on the bare soil, with 
their elegant snowy cups tipped as with red sealing- 
wax—each holding a clear sparkling diamond of 
dew from the fountain, in which you see a little 
world reflected—a tiny sprig of golden moss, a 
blade of grass, the wing of a blue butterfly, or 
a heather-bell. My first night was spent in the 
house of a small farmer, a situated on 
the braes of ick. a very wander- 
ing gi sort of life, ve slept in many a 
pak 5 but never in a queerer rth that. The 
partition which separated my room from the other 
—for there were just two in the house, a but and 
a ben—did not reach to the rafters, which were 
visible in all their ebony blackness, with soot-icicles 
omens au from them ; and of course the peat- 
smoke from the kitchen-fire, placed aseusual near 
the middle of the floor, and swpposed to find 
through a square hole in the roof, filled my —— 
ment, and unmercifully nipped my eyes. ere 
was no use in opening the window, for it had no 
notion of staying up itself, but nearly guillotined 
me on one occasion, as I stretched out my neck to 
i a mouthful of the fresh air. Unable any 
longer to submit to the torture of being smoked 
alive like a yw by went out, and, sitting on 
the turf-seat before door, enjoyed the calm 
beauty and the untainted sweetness of the night. 
e moon was not visible in the sky, but here 
and there a few large stars glittered in the 
blue breaks —S clouds, which were edged 
round with that faint greenish hue which Keats 
loved so much to see. The scenery around lay 
shrouded in me and mystery; rocks and trees 
indistinctly blended ther in dark and sombre 
hues; while the Athole hills stood on the oppo- 
site side, vast, vague, and awful in the uncer- 
tain light, with the lofty pyramidal peak of Ben 
Vrackie, covered with a helmet of snow, gleaming 
above the rest in the background, like the ghostly 
genius of the scene. I could not help drawing 
comparisons between the meanness of the hut 
beside me and the magnificence of the mountain 
scenery amid which it was placed. But it is 
generally the case that, amid the grandest 
scenery, you find the most wretched and squalid 
dwellin You would naturally imagine, that 
people living in such scenes would imbibe some- 
ing of their spirit—some of their refining and 
ennobling influence, and would not remain content 
to pass existence in huts more fitted for cattle than 
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human beings—for it is not always poverty that is 
the cause. After sitting on that spot, admiring the 
scenery till the air became too chilly for my com- 
fort, I was obliged to betake —_ at last to the 
shelter of my smoky den. course, sleep was 
difficult to woo, and more difficult to win in such 
circumstances, so I was glad to leave very early, 
and leisurely take my way over the hills. 

After wandering a long mile, I came at 
length to the Moor of Rannoch, said to be one of 
the dreariest regions in Euro If there is a spot 
on this fair earth of ours forgotten by nature her- 
self, that spot is the Moor of Rannoch. It is im- 
possible to imagine a more lonely and desolate 
scene. You can travel through it for two days in 
a straight line without seeing a human being—a 

ign, a trace, a recollection of man, or indeed of 
any livi The bleating of sheep, the 
scream of the curlew, the wail of the plover, or the 
hum of the yellow heather-bee—sounds familiar 
in other districts of the Highlands—never break 
its absolute and solemn silence. Vegetation there 
es growing in the blac . I observed, in 

all this wide waste, only one tree, a small stunted 
pine, stretching its rugged and dusky arm to the 
pitiless heavens, as if praying to be delivered from 
a solitude which weighed upon its green life as 
upon the spirit of a living thing. Instead of reliev- 
ing the solitude of ym it only added to its 
oppressiveness. A roofless cottage, far away in 
some green spot among the hills, with nettles and 
thistles growing thick on its threshold and around 
the hearth, where the household fire has long been 
cold, and the merry voices long stilled, is truly a 
lonely spectacle ; but let one solitary mountain ash 
or pine tree wave its sombre foliage over it, and 


how much is the feeling of solitude deepened and | after 


enhanced. It makes an ideal 7 of the scene, 
just as does the introduction of a lonely figure into 
the sketch of a churchyard. I had the rare advan- 
tage of posing across the moor when the sky was 
blue and unclouded ; but it is impossible to describe 
the dreadful dreariness of that six hours’ walk—all 
was so solemnly still, as though nature were waiting 
for something—my heart beat loudly, and my 
thoughts became painfully audible. Coleridge might 
have written his awful lines in the Ancient Marmmer 
after having passed through such a scene; 


So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be! 


It was with no ordinary feelings of delight that I 
welcomed the first mg I obtained, on turning the 
shoulder of a hill, of the beautiful green valley of 
Glen Lyon, with its emerald fields, its snowy 
—— embosomed among trees, the mountains 
that hemmed it in, and its bright river gliding 
along like a silver serpent. My joy was awd 

~ enhanced when I reached the cottage at the Blac 
Wood of Glen Lyon, and received a warm welcome 
from friends from the south, who were staying 
there at the time, having been fascinated by the 
charming situation of the spot. 

After supper, while we were all seated around the 
blazing wood-fire, previous to retiring to rest, the 
conversation happened to turn upon omens and 
supernatural visitations, of which, of course, we all 
expressed the proper degree of scepticism. One of 
the ladies, however, informed us that she had heard 

several strange unaccountable sounds about mid- 


night for several nights, which had alarmed her 
considerably. The others of the party also confessed 
to having them distinctly, and having been 
wakened by them repeatedly. They were perfectly 
em; and one of the party ing courageousl 
made an examination of the premises iauaciiodaly 
after having heard them, furnished no clue for the 
elucidation of the mystery. However, as they had 
not been heard for eight nights previously, they 
trusted they would not be repeated. I must con- 
fess the narration awakened all the superstitious 
childhood, which I thought had 
been banished by the daylight of knowledge, and 
made me feel a little eerie at the prospect of stayi 
a night in such a place. In order to clear my 
from the imputation of cowardice, it will be as 
well to give a slight sketch of the situation of the 
cottage. In the first place, there are no houses 
nearer than three or four miles in each direction. 
It stands beside an extensive wood of aged trees, 
interspersed with large rocks, whose shadows create 
a gloomy twilight even at noon ; huge bare hills 
rise up around it to a great altitude, and the river 
Lyon rushes past over its rugged bed, filling the 
glen with innumerable echoes, The only inhabit- 
ants of the cottage, besides our four selves, were 
two or three old people, whom it would not be 
difficult, by a slight exercise of fancy, to convert 
into Macbeth’s witches. We all retired about 
eleven, I sharing my friend’s bed, the accommoda- 
tion being very limited. It is a peculiarity of mine 
never to enjoy a sound sleep the first night in new 
quarters, and it was very annoying on this occa- 
sion to be lying awake while my companion was 
giving most unequivocal evidences of the complete 
oblivion in which his senses were stee png 
the solemn sound of one o'clock 
reverberated through the room. The monotonous 
roaring of the river, combined with the unequal 
soughings of the wind in the Black Wood, produced 
a combination of sounds by no means calculated 
to allay the superstitious feeling aroused by the 
remarks of the evening. Imagine the sensations 
then, with which I listened to the very sound 
which had been so minutely described, with ears 
rendered unnaturally acute by the fascination of 
terror. It was evident they were not caused by 
the wind, for their ¢ r was quite different, 
resembling at first the lowing of a cow, and gradu- 
ally rising in acuteness, until at last they seemed 
like the shrieks of a wild cat, the order of the 
sounds being reversed next time. Twice the sounds 
were repeated; and towards morning, wearied and 
feverish with watchfulness, and, if not terror, some 
nameless feeling akin to it, I sank into an uneasy 
slumber. When we met at breakfast, the ladies 
said they also had been kept awake by the same 
sounds. The mystery remained unsolved at that 
time; but I have since ascertained that the sounds 
were produced by red deer, of which there were 
great numbers in the adjoining wood. 

The day following, my friends, one of whom 
was a most enthusiastic botanist, had arranged to 
attempt the ascent of Ben Lawers, along with three 
others, who were to meet them at Lawers Inn, at 
the foot of the mountain. Of course I was only too 
glad to join the party. When we arrived at the 
inn, the whole hill from foot to summit was 
shrouded in a dense spongy mist ; but, oo 
daunted, we determined to ascend, One wo 4 


- hollow, not 
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scarcely have imagined, from our externals and 
circumstances, that we were going for pleasure, 
as, wending our way in Indian file, we marched 
over the wet bogs with the mist dripping from our 
coats and hats, But if the externals were thus 
untoward, the hilarity of all, thanks to the abund- 
ance of ozone, was enthusiastic ; and as now and 
then the mist rolled away, and we got a peep of 
blue sky, or stray sunbeam, we all assured each 
other that it was certainly clearing up, and would 
be a beautiful day. 

While gathering lichens not far from the summit 
of the mountain, I unconsciously got separated from 
the rest, and found myself in a of the hill, 
the bearings of which, — to the dense mist, I 
could not make out. I wandered here and there, 
endeavouring to ascertain where I was, but one of 
my companions having the pocket-compass, all my 
efforts were in vain, and I was at last obliged to 
admit the dreadful idea, that I was lost. The 
moment such an idea enters the mind, all the 
senses become quite bewildered, objects before 
familiar wear a strange appearance, and the 
unhappy wanderer continues describing circles of 

ter or less magnitude round the spot where he 

t found himself puzzled. It is an awful thing 
to be lost in a mist on a Highland hill; for 
although you may reach some inhabited valley, if 
you chance to fall upon and to follow the course of 
a stream, you may also wander about for several 
days, until, by weariness and hunger, you are 

uced to the last extremity. I know not how 
long I wandered, or how often I shouted, though, 
owing to the high wind, I might have saved myself 
the trouble, as my voice was sometimes inaudible 
even to myself. Like Mungo Park, however, there 
was one thing that lent me new courage, when 
most inclined to sit down in despair, and that 
was the great beauty, and, what was better, the 
delicious taste, of the cloudberry, which I found 
among the bogs in great profusion. In gratitude 
for the relief experienced from this plant, known 
only to the mountain wanderer, I shall digress a 
Tittle to describe it. The leaves are dark green, 
rigid, and wrinkled, like those of the primrose, 
while each plant produces only one berry, com- 
— of a cluster of smooth little globules of a 

right scarlet colour. The taste is very fine, supe- 
rior, I think, to that of any of our wild-fruits, 
resembling, when eaten with sugar and cream, the 
hautboy strawberry. It frequently formed the 
sole food of Linnzus during his toilsome wander- 
ings in Lapland, where it abounds in greater 
profusion than on the Highland hills. 

At length, when I was quite wearied, and ready 
to sink, I noticed a quantity of a beautiful 
bright green lichen, with orange underside, lying 
on the bare earth at the foot of a great rock. 
Remembering to have seen the same spot in the 
morning, and that the rock formed the foot of the 
ridge which ran along the summit, I hastily 
clambered up, and soon reached the crater-like 

‘ar from the cairn that crowns the 
highest point of the hill. I now knew my where- 
abouts, as it was the scene of a rather laughable 
incident, some years previously. I had ascended 
the hill in company with an Irish botanist, and all 
went well till we came to this spot. Grasping a 
tuft of ~~ saxifrage—one of the most beautiful 
varieties of the place—growing out of the crevice 


of a rock above his head, in his eagerness to get at 


it he lost his footi Nagy Magee og me like 
an avalanche, om the whole ihside of its 
snow (it was April), alighted far down in a corri 
out of sight. discovered his whereabouts after 
long searching, by the shock of stiff hair which 

rotruded out of a snowy hillock, and hel 

im to emerge—blue, dripping, and shivering, 
minus cap, vasculum, and pocket-pistol, and wi 
many an awkward solution of continuity in his 
lower garments—a warning and a botanical scare- 
crow ; and yet amply compensated for it all, in his 
own eyes, by a tiny vegetable scrap he held with 
a firm clasp to the fast. Advancing a few hundred 
yards along the ridge, I found the whole 
assembled in the hollow, discussing with evident 
relish the good things they had brought, and all 
insisted on shaking hands with me, as they had 
completely given me up for lost. Now at last I 
got an opportunity of unloading my pockets of 
the peats with which I had stuffed them from the 
last peat-stack on the way up, for the proposed 
fire on the summit ; and I can truly testify that 
the coffee served out from the primitive little pan 
we had brought for the purpose, was the best I 
off, revealing magnificent views, and the botani 
harvest had been rich, the spirits of the party were 
most exuberant, and most assuredly were not due to 
the fact, that the famous little pan sometimes 
distilled dew somewhat warmer than that which 
surrounded us. 


AUTUMN SIGNS. 


Is there no lesson in the year, 
Running her latter seasons out ; 

No type or shadow in our thoughts, 
Whilst fading leaves are strewn about ? 


Surely we have a sympathy— 

Made true by all our hearts have known, 
Of faded hopes and ended joys— 

With dying leaves and flowers blown. 


Are these not things that touch a spring— 
Where scenes, both sad and dear, are lain— 
In Memory’s immortal bower, 
That makes the past come back again ? 


Do they not mind us of the time 
When we must also leave the light— 

When the last bloom upon our cheek 
Shall turn into a deathly white ? 


When, from its watch-tower, the soul, * 
Like a leaf falling from its bough, 
Shaking and twining to its goal, 
Must draw its gaze, and trembling, go ? 
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